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from two surveys, co^nposed of three samples, conducted in 1985. 
Samples included: (1) 1,001 persons contacted through random 
telephone dialing? (2) 250 telephone interviews with people drawn 
randomly from Detroit? and (3) 503 random interviews drawn from 
Michigan exclusive of Detroit. Results were reported separately for 
each of the three samples and for geographic subregions within the 
United States. The survey found that nearly one-fifth of the national 
sample gave job creation a very high rating as a public issue and 
that people perceive large businesses as more important than new and 
small ones in creating jobs and economic opportunity. One portion of 
the survey found the perception that entrepreneurs and small business 
owners were less politically influential than persons holding other 
occupations such as union leaders, corporate executives, federal 
workers, teachers, and farmers. Most agreed that entrepreneurship 
gives more control over one's life, and a substantial number 
exhibited the risk-taking characteristics of entrepreneurs. 
Respondents in all samples perceived substantial barriers for blacks 
and women wanting to start a business. Throughout the discussion, 
responses to these questions were compared for differences related to 
regional residence, gender, race, nativity r income and education, 
size of employer, and experience as a business owner. Relatively 
little regional variation in attitudes was found. (KC) 
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Prefeice 



The research upon which 71:^ American ErUrepre- 
neurial and Stnail Business Culture is based was un- 
dertaken to quantity and benchmark American public at- 
titudes toward small-business ownei^ and entrepreneurs as 
well as its attitudes toward the values and conduct con- 
sidered essential to small-business formation, operation, 
and growth. These were immodest obiectives, particularly 
given the modest resources immediately available to ac- 
complish them. Yet, the results achieved and reported in 
this publication are significant and constitute an important 
step in reali2ing our ambitions. 

There are many reasons why quantifying and 
benchmarking American public attitudes toward small- 
business owners/entrepreneurs and their value&^conduct 
is worthwiiile. But asaiming that public attitudes toward 
small busines^s and entrepreneurs influence the degree of 
small-business and entrepreneurial activity, the following 
represent an abbreviated though illustrative list of these 
reasons: we need to know the extent to which group 
] attitudes toward entrepreneurs and the lack of group 

entrepreneurial activity are related in order to help de- 
vel(^ greater activity among groups ^ich have shown a 
lesser propensity for it. The same is true for geographic 
regions or areas. If the "entrepreneurial spirit" is a na- 
tional comparative advantage as some would argue, then 
we must be able to define it and its elements, and be able 
to measure them against those elements in other nations. 
We must know how these attitudes change over time in or- 
der to develop appropriate public policy, including educa- 
tional initiatives^ to encourage entrepreneurial growth and 
economic development Of course, the small-business and 
entrepreneurial populations should know where they stand 
with the public and its varying segments in order to mar- 
shal! support for their eflforts or to target information. 
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For as successful as this research proved to be, it is ob- 
viously not the end. It is the beginning. More, much more 
needs to be done. Form^iatdy^ subsequent efibrts have al- 
ready been planned and we lo<A: forward to tiieir initiatioa 

The Institute for Enterprise Advancement and its 
predecessor (NFIB Research and Education Foundation) 
arc pleased to have played a role in initiating and ^nsor- 
ing this ground-breaking research. 

Institute for Enterprise Advancement 
August, 1986 



Introduction 



Entrcprcncufship and small business ownership have be- 
come America's economic frontier in the late 20th Century. 
Hi^ly visible events, widely quoted empirical studies, and 
extensive public policy debate on America's economic 
future have pushed these activities to the forefront of 
consciousness and made folk heroes out of the central 
characters, California's continued economic growth, New 
England's remarkable recovery, and the well publicized 
successes of a new generation of economic innovators that 
contrast sharply with the decline of older, less progres- 
sive industries are the visible cvidemre of this fttjntier, 
David Birdh's arguments that a vast majority (rf all new Jobs 
created were in smaU firms offered systematic support for 
these perceptions. (Sec Birch, 1979 and 1981, but also 
see Armington and Odie, 1982 and Schmcnner, 1982 and 
1984 for contrary evidence.) The ability and the propen- 
sity to innovate, leading to the creation of new industries, 
has been and will be Americans cotnparative advanta^ in 
the increasingly competitive world economy. Finally, and 
maybe most significantly, promotion of these activities be- 
Ciune a central part of many public policy agendas and their 
advocacy was not rtrstricted to the traditional ecoiK?mlc 
conservatives. (Sec R(^, et. al., 1984, for such an agenda 
and Ferguson and Ladd, 1986, and Jackson, 1986, for case 
studies of how these activities have become central to the 
policies of two tradition^y liberal Democratic governors.) 

In spite of this public attention and debate, we have 
little sysicraatic evidence of how entrepreneurs and small 
business owners are perceived by the mass American 
puMic and by diflfcrcnt subgroups within the American 
puMic. What status and respect are accorded those who 
start -nd manage successful businesses? Are they seen as 
ccn*: o efforts to invigorate the economics of older, 
mort iuature regions? Do people see the opportunity to 




start a business as a chance to improve one's economic 
petition? And, how hanl do people believe it is to stan 
a successful enterprise? Answers to these questions will 
be useful to economic policy makers hoping to promote 
economic growth and opportunity through the creation of 
new businesses. They will also be helpful to organizations 
encouraging individuals to ^art their own businesses, as it 
will indic*ate what types of people and what local areas arc 
mc^t suf^rtive of entrepreneurial and small business ac- 
tivity. Finally, the results will be helpful to people \%1io arc 
trying to obtain legislation that is helpful to entrepreneurs 
and small business owners. Additional information com- 
paring these attitudes over time and acrc^ countries will 
provide greater insist into the American entrepreneurial 
culture and its role in the country's continued economic 
progress. 

This study examines public attitudes towards entre- 
Drencurs and ^all business owners and people's percep- 
tions of the entrepreneurial character and challenge, in- 
formation comes from two separate surveys, comprised 
of three distinct samples, conducted in the Fall, 1985.^ 
The fim sample consists of 1001 individuals drawn ran- 
domly throu^out the United SUtes. (All interviewing was 
done by telephone and sampling was done by random 
digit dialing.) The second sam|rfe is 250 interviews drawn 
randomly from the City of Detroit and the third is 503 
random interviews drawn from the state of Michigan, ex- 
clusive erf Detroit Interviews with these last two samples 
were conducted as part of the Detroit News Michigan Sur- 
vey. Results are reported separately for each of the three 
samples, and for geographic subregions within the United 
States, Interviews with Michigan residents that are part of 
the national sample are included with the midwest region 
in that sample, not with the Michigan residents in the 
Michigan part of the study. The advantage of having these 
two separate studies is that we have a total of 1753 in- 
dividuals to analyze in terms of the individual social and 
demographic correlates with different attitudes. 

This report is organized into several sections, based 
on the content of the survey. The first section analyzes 
public perceptions of the importance of job creation as 
a public issue and how important new, small and large 
businesses, respectively, are in creating Jobs and economic 
opportunity. The next section examines people's feelings 
towards entrepreneurs and small business owners, rela- 
tive to other economic actors such as union leaders, cor- 
porate executives, federal woricens, teachers, and fermers. 
In this section, people are also asked to assess whether 
entrepreneurs and small business owners, relative to these 



^ Interviewing ^^-as done between Oct. 1, 1985 and Dec. 20, 1985. 
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same other actors, have too much or too little political 
influence. The third section discuses individual rc^nses 
to a number of que^lons about perceptions of small busi- 
ness ownership and feeUngs about having a daughter and a 
son start a business. The final section analyzes respondent's 
perceptions of liow hard it is for them and for different 
types of people to stan their own business and to have 
it succeed, and whether they would use savings or bor- 
row money to start a business. Throughout the discussion, 
responses to these questions are compared for diflfcrcnces 
related to regional residence, gender, race, nativity, income 
and education, size of employer, and experience as a busi- 
ness owner. 
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The Importance of 
Job and Wealth 
Creation and of New 
and Small Business 



The first set of questions asked respondents about the 
importance of creating economic o|^>ortunity and the im- 
portance of different types of businesses in creating these 
opportunities. (Question titles are listed to the left of each 
question.) 



Opponunit}^ 



Entrepreneur 



Small Business 



Large Company 



"Relative to all other issues that 
the state and federal govern- 
ments in the United States 
face today — how would you 
rate the importance of increas- 
ing economic opportunity^ for 
people, such as creating jobs and 
providing greater wealth?*" 

"Some people start their own 
business with the intention of 
creating a rapidly growing en- 
terprise how important do 

you think such pcc^ie arc in the 
effort to create new jobs and 
economic opportunities?" 

"Many other people start their 
own business with the intent 
of owning and managing their 
own firm even though it may 

not become very large how 

important do you think these 
small businesses arc in the ef- 
ton to increase econon, c op- 
portunities?*' 

"... how important do you 
think very large companies are 
for increasing economic oppor 
tunities?" 




Re*q>ondents were aakrd to rate Importance on a 0 to 
100 scale, where 0 indicates no importance, 50 indicates 
average importance, and 100 indicates extreme impor- 
tance. 

Overall, people give hi^ importance to the problem erf NsMonal and 
increasing economic of^rtunity. Table 1 gives the mean ^ Regional MaanS 
importance attributed to this proWem by people nation- 
ally and in Michigan and Detroit The national mean is 
over 75, which compared to an average Impc^tance of 
50, suggests that people think creating economic (^por- 
tunities is an important public issue. Only in the west and 
in Michigan and Detroit is the mean below 75. The rating 
by Michigan and Detroit residents is surprising, given how 
those areas* economies were devastated by the national 
recession of the early 1980*s, We can further indicate the 
importance that people place on creating economic c^por 
tunit)' by noting that a quarter of the respondents gave this 
problem an imporuncc rating of 100, the maximum pos^ 
sible. Even though the Detroit mean wzs below 75, 36% 
of Detroiters gave a rating of 100 to the importance of im- 
proving economic opportunity. 

In assessing the importance of different types of en- 
terprises in creating economic opportunity, large cor- 
porations are ranked as most important by respondents 
in all three samples and in all regions but the midwest 
The average importance given to large companies among 
respondents in the national sample was 75,0, which again 
is a high rating. By contrast, entrepreneurs received an 
average importance of 69.7 and small business owners an 
average importance of 71.7, Thus, contrary to much of 
the empirical evidence pro-tided by Birch and others, the 
public rates entrepreneurs as being least important in creat 
ing economic opportunity and perceives large companies 
as being the most important. These rankings are consis- 
tent with evidence if people are implicitly including the ex- 
pected salary and security of any job in their calculation of 
economic opportunity, as the wages/salaries paid by large 
corporations are higher than those typically paid by new 
and small businesses and large firms often offer more job 
securit>% 



TABLE 1. Mean Importancii Ratiner 

In^iortancc of: 

Economic oj^portimity 
Entfcpreneiu^ 
Small business owners 
Large corporations 

a. Scaled so that 0 - no Importance. 50 avcragf' Importance, and 100 = extreme iniportancc. 



East 


Midwest 


South 


West 


.Michigan 


Detroit 


75,94 


75.47 


76.46 


7301 


71.07 


74.00 


69,38 


71.15 


70.25 


66.85 


72.87 


6905 


69.28 


73.19 


71.25 


71.71 


74.54 


72.44 


76.90 


72.60 


77.58 


71.07 


7700 


77.15 



The rankings among the regional and the Michigan and 
Detroit samples were very similar, with the Michigan 
respondents giving slightly higher ratings to all enterpriser^, 
while western respondents gave lower ratings to all groups. 
People in the east and south ranked entrepreneurs and 
small business owners similarly and well below large com- 
panies in their importance at providing economic oppor- 
tunity. Westerners gave small business owners and large 
companies an equal importance rating while downplay- 
ing the role of entrepreneurs. Only midwestcm respon- 
dents did not perceive much dififcrence in the impor- 
tance of the three organizations. Overall, respondents rate 
entrepreneurs as important sources of economic oppor- 
tunity, but not as important as small business owners, and 
neither of these agents are seen as important as large com- 
panies. 



Individual we can better understand these responses by examin- 

ChSraCtSriStiCS importance attached to economic t^portunit>^ 

and to the three sources of economic opportunity vary by 
region and among demo;graphic ^t)U|^. Responses were 
related to variables identifying the respondents* region, 
(defined as East, South, Midwest, and West according to 
census region, and as Michigan and Detroit),^ and a num- 
ber of demographic variables. (The demographic variables 
are shown in Apj>endix I and will be used throughout the 
rest of the study.) The analysis allows us to estimate the 
separate effects of each demographic factor, holding the 
other variables constant. Thus, we can see the relationship 
between attitudes and race, independent of income, and 
the regional differences after allowing for regional varia- 
tions in individual characteristics. Appendix 1 shows the 
estimated equations relating responses to the importance 
questions to the regional and demographic variables. The 
small tables in this section are taken from this appendix. 

Demographic Differences. Females, racial minorities, 
native bom, and younger respondents placed more im- 
portance on creating economic opportunity than did the 
opposite of each pairing. (See Table 2,) On the 0-100 
scale used to assess importance, the magnitude of these dif 
ferences ranged from 3 1 for natives, to 5 6 for females and 
for a twenty five year old vis-a-vis a sixty five year old, to 
3.9 for minorities 

ITiere was less variation in the importance rating of 
different enterprises in creating opportunity than in the 
importance of increasing these opportunities. Females at 



^ Respondents in the natiorul sample residing in Michigan are treated 
as pSLTi of the Midwest sample in the national stxidy to maintain rej> 
resenutivenefis. For the remainder of the paper. "Michigan'' refers to 
Michigan respondents outside tl^ie city of Detroit and "Detroit" refers to 
residents of that cirv'. 




tached more importance to large companies than did males 
and less importance to entrepreneurs and small business 
owners. The importance attached to large companies and 
particularly to entrepreneurs, but not to small business 
owners, declined with age. A twenty five year old is ex- 
pected to give entrepreneurs a rating that is 51 points 
higlier than that of a sixty five year old. The importance 
anached to all three types of enterprises Increased with 
income, with large companies j^howing the most rapid in- 
crease. The only substantial difference related to school- 
ing was that college educated re^x>ndents gave less impor- 
tance to large companies than did those with less school- 
ing. 

Occupational Differences. The second set of com- 
parisons concerns factors related to respondents' empioy- 
ment, such as si^e of organization, whether they worked in 
an educational or public organization, and if they currently 
own or previously owned a business.^ (See T^ble 3.) Of 
these variables^ only size is related to rating the importance 
of creating economic opportunity, with people employed 
in larger organizations thinking this a more important issue. 
Given the scaling of this variable, the expected difference 
in racing is 3 0 between someone employed in an organiza- 
tion with 10 employees, and a similar person in an organiza- 
tion with 15,000 employees. 

In rating the importance of different types of enterprises 
in creating opportunity, size of employer's organization 
was negatively related to the importance attributed to 
entrepreneurs and small business owners and positively 



TABIE 2. Demographic Differences in Importance Ratings 





Economic 


Entre- 


SmaU 


large 


Vsirlable 


Opportunity 


preneurs 


Business 


Companies 


Age 


-36 


- 5,1 


1.7 


-2.8 


Fcmaie 


3.6 


- 1.0 


- 1.3 


38 


Minority 


39 


1.0 


-0.6 


2.4 


Native 


31 


- 0.9 


0.4 


0.9 


Income*' 


- 11 


2.4 


2.8 


3.9 


Schooling*^ 


IS 


0,5 


-0.8 


- 3.3 



a Exitiy b the rating of a 65 year old minus the rating of an identical 25 
year old 

b. Entry is the rating of someone earning 170,000 minus the rating of an 
identical persion earning $10,000. 

c. Entry is the rating of someone ^th a coUege degree minus the rating of 
an identical person with 10 years of schooling. 



* Other analyses included whether the person was retired, unemployed, 
employed in manu&cturing. or employed In retailing and wholesaling 
and there were no discernible attitudinal differences related to these 
factors, so they have been omitted 



TIBIJE 3. Oeoipatlfinai Dtfftranett In Impintafiei RiHngs 

Ea»Hnslc Entre- Small iMrgt 
Variable Oppoftuoity prcnciors BuaincM Con^Mmles 

SiaEc» 3.0 -L5 -1.6 lA 

Educator 0.3 -4.7 -2.8 32 

Pubik sector -0.2 4.1 3.4 2.0 

Ownbusituw ^03 Z6 6.0 -2.2 

8. Emrf U rstfing of fcmeoiie en^3^k)yed in ao c^ganlmlof! wliii 15«000 
eixqployeet mlnui rating of K^i^cme ^voddng in an (^"gsmimioo with 10 
efxiployeef. 



related to the importance of larg? compatUci in creating 
economic q[^rtunities» People employed in ^ucation at* 
tributed less Importance to entrcprmeurs and small bus!- 
nesi owners and more importance U> large ccnnpanies than 
those not in educaticm. Lastly, thc»e who owned Aeir own 
businesses gaw hi^er ratltigs to f^ntrcprcneurs and small 
business owners, {mticularly tl^ latter, and lower ratings 
to the importance of tai^ge cotnpanies, as might be ex^ 
pected 

R^anai D^ermces. The last set of comparisons con- 
cern differences by region of the country, controlling for 
the previous demographic and occupational &ctor& (See 
Ttole 4.) The model is j^>ecified so that the regional 
coeflcients indicate the deviations the average respotise 
for that region fix>m a national mean< The Michigan and 
Detroit coefficients are also devlatlcms from this national 
mean, but do not contribute to the estimadon of that na- 
tional mean, vMch is based solely on the re^tises in the 
national sample. The important advantage of these analyses 
over the presentation of the means in l^le 1 is that we 
have now controlled for demographic dlflfcrcnces among 
the regions and local areas. For oumple, we found that rat- 
ings of the importance of creating economic opportunity 
varied by age, gender, race, and nativity. As these charac- 



TABLE 4. Rigional Olffirtnest in Importtnet Rattngr 

Economic Entre- Small large 



^triable 


Opportunity 


preneuni 


Business 


Companii 


East 


1.3 


0.4 


- 1.8 


2.4 


Midwest 


-0.2 


1.9 


19 


~ 1.8 


South 


as 


0.9 


-0.2 


3.0 


West 


-2.3 


-32 


0.1 


-3.7 


Detroit 


- 1.7 


0.8 


2.2 


2.7 


Michigjtn 


-3 5 


39 


3.1 


2.6 



tL Entricf arc expected dUfcrcncc between re^ndent . the specified «d>' 
iftmple sAd the natioiut mean. 



tcristlcs arc likely to vary among regions of the country, It 
Is important to control for these diflGerenc^ when we then 
talk about what effect "region'' has on attitudes. 

Only Michigan rc^ndcnts differ significantly ftom the 
national mean in assessing the importance of creating 
economic opportutiity. These re^iite confirm the dif- 
ference cited previously. Among the national re^ons, the 
largest difference is tiie greater importance attached to 
economic opportunity in the east than in the west 

There arc important, and suiprising, regional differences 
in the importance given to different entities in crating 
economic opportunity. These rcailts clearly show the im- 
portance of our multivariate analysis, in that controlling 
for individual demographic characteristics significantly al- 
ters some of the regional differences shown by the simpk 
means in l^lc 1. Midwestemers rate entrepreneurs 
and small business owners as significantly more Impor- 
tant than large companies, while residents of the east 
and south rank them in the opposite order. Easterners 
arc particularly hard on small business owners, rating 
them below entrepreneurs and well below large com- 
panies. Western residents give an average rating to small 
business owners and significantly below average rank- 
ings to both entrepreneurs and large companies. These 
results are somewhat surprising, ^ven the importance of 
entrepreneurial and small busings activity in the New 
England recovery, though this success is confined to that 
subregion and does not extend to the whole Mid-Atlantic 
area. The results arc not surprising for the south, which 
seems to be more dependent upon a branch plant devel- 
opment strategy than other regions, 

Michigan and Detroit residents rate ail sources more 
highly thar. do national respondents. However, in their 
relative rankings for each entity, Michi^ residents out- 
side Detroit are similar to other midwestemers in rating 
entrepreneurs as more important than large companies in 
creating economic oppormnity. Michiganians also rated 
small businesses as more Important than large companies, 
though not as important as entrepreneurs, Detroitcrs, by 
contrast, give the highest rating to large companies, with 
small businesses a close second and entrepreneurs third. 
The Detroit result is not surprising, given the prominence 
of large corporations in that area's economy. The results for 
Michigan, outside Detroit, are surprising however, given 
the dependence of that state's economy on large durable 
manu&cturers. 
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Feelings Towards 
Different Occupations 



The next section of the study examines f>eopIe*s feelings 
towards entreprcfieurs and small business owners, relative 
to executives in large corporations ana other occupations. 
We want to elicit genei^zcd frelingi' towards diflfcrent 
occupational groups in our economy, without regard to 
specific roles and functions. The question asked is: 



Feeling "Now we are going to . . , ask you 

to indicate your feeling toward 
people in diflfcrent occupations. 
Again the scale runs firom 0 to lOO, 
On this scale, 0 indicates a very 
unfavorable feeling, 50 indicates 
neither favorable nor unfavorable 
feelings, and 100 indicates an ex- 
tremely fovorable feeling. Using any 
number on this scale, where would 
you place ?** 



The individuals and groups asked about are: 
Teachers Entrepreneurs 
Union Leaders Executives 
Small Business Owners Federal Government Workers 



National and 
Regional Means 



The means of the feelings ratings, shown in Table 5, 
reveal which occupations are in &vor with the American 
public and which are not. Nationally, te^cher^ and farmers 
receive by far the highest ratings while iinion leaders are 
the lowest rated individuals. Interestingly, entrepreneurs 
and small business owners are the thin • and fourth highest 
rated occupations among those included, ranking higher 
than federal government workers and cetporate executives 
and almost as high as teachers and farmers. By contrast, 
Michigan residents do not rate teachers as highly as those in 
the national sample do, but otherwise the Michigan means 
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TABLE 5. Mean Ratings of Ffielings Towiitts Oeeupstionr 



FecUags Towards: 

Teachers 
Entrepreneurs 
Union lesuters 
CcKnpany executives 
Small btisit^ss owners 
Fedend workers 



East Midwest South West 



Michigan 



Detroit 



7733 81.86 83.19 81.06 

70.24 71.89 7238 71,39 

46,18 46,72 4496 4Z75 

mSG 56.41 61.62 54.10 

74.24 76.04 75.01 7430 

56.44 57.50 6L62 54.87 

80.34 81.76 82.39 80.25 



75.90 
74.07 
48.71 
61.10 
74.19 
5535 
80.80 



76.22 
74.40 
61.87 
61.79 
7M0 
6134 
83.21 



a. Resprascs are scaled so thai 0 = very unfavorable, 50 ^ neither fiivorablc nor unfavorable, and 100 = eirtremely 
favorabic. 



are within three points of the national means. Detroit resi- 
dent rate union leaders much higher than either of the 
other two samples, vMch is not ^uprising given its tradi^ 
tion as a union area and the prominence of the United Auto 
Workers. Detroit respondents rate teachers about the same 
as other Michigan residents, which is lower than the na- 
tional sample. Other than those two groups, Dctroiters' rat- 
ings are similar to those of the rest of the pqpulation. 

We analyzed the differences in individual ratings In the Ifldlvldual 
same manner that we examined individual diflfcrcnces in ChSfaCteriSttCS 
importance, with one addition- We included the four im- 
portance measures analyzed in the previous section as addi- 
tional explanatory variables. The results of this analysis in- 
dicate whether diose who place more importance on creat- 
ing economic opportunity rate entrepreneurs, or small 
bushicss owneis, or union leaders more highly than those 
who do iK)L And, whether those who think entrepreneurs 
are important in creating economic opportunities rate 
these occupations more highly, and so on. These effects 
are in addition to the differences derived from individual 
demographic and regional characteristics. (The results of 
the multivariate analysis arc presented in Appendix H and 
all the tables presented in this section are taken from this 
appendix.) 

Importance Ratings. In general, those who say 
economic opportunity is an important issue and who think 
any of the agents are important sources of opportunity 
exhibit higher feelings towards all the occupations ques- 
tioncd than people who attach a lower importance to each 
item. (See Table 6.) The largest coefficients are for those 
occupations directly connected to an importance ques- 
tion, e.g. th^e who think small business owners are impor^ 
tant in providing opportunity rate these people highly, and 
similarly for those who think entrepreneurs and large cor- 
porations are important sources of opportunity. Interest- 
ingly, the ratings of teachers and farmers are positively re- 
lated to all four importance measures, suggesting that feel^ 
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1ABLE 6. Ratings of Fseiings Toivards Occupations and Economic importance 



Feelings Towards: 







Entre- 


Union 


Execu- 


SmaU 


Federal 




Importance of:' 


Teachers 


preneurs 


Leaders 


lives 


Bus. Own. 


Workers 


Farmers 


Opportunity 


8.3 


3.3 


4.4 


-1.2 


6.3 


2.9 


8.3 


Entrepreneurs 


6.0 


22.6 


2,8 


4.5 


5.8 


5.7 


12.7 


Small business 


10.5 


137 


-2,5 


-1.8 


36.8 


3.0 


14.1 


Urge company 


10.4 


4.8 


14.6 


25.4 


- i.l 


16.9 


5.8 



a. Entries arc the expected feelings difficnence between someone who gave an importance rating of 100 and an 
identical person who gave a 0 rating. 



ings towards these occupations are linked to concern about 
economic matters in a very broad and inclusive manner. 

Interestingly, entrepreneurs receive higher ratings from 
thc^ who think small businesses are important sources 
of opportunity than do small business owners from those 
saying entrepreneurs are important. This may result be- 
cause entrepreneurs are perceived as a set of small business 
owners, but small business owners are not necessarily per- 
ceived as entrepreneurs in the definition used in this study. 
(Recall that the questions about entrepreneurs continually 
referred to them as people starting enterprises in the hopes 
they would become large firms.) This perception may also 
explain why those thinking that large corporations w^ere 
important sources of <^portunity rated entrepreneurs but 
not small business owners higher than people who did 
not think large corporations were important Also of in^ 
terest, those who attached hi^ importance to creating 
economic opportunity rated small business owners, but 
not entrepreneurs, hl^er than those vdio did not feel this 
was an important problem. 

Surprisingly, the perception that large corporations are 
important in creating Jobs and wealth is associated with 
higher ratings for imion leaders. One explanation for this 
result Is that people may see large organisations, regardless 
of jfiinction, as more important economic actors than small 
organizations. An alternative explanation for this relation- 
ship lies in the feilure to ask if respondents were union 
members. Union members may see large corporations as 
more important in creating jobs than do non-members, 
as large compani^ are more likely to be unionized. This 
implies a positive correlation between union membership 
and respotises to the question about the importance of 
large companies in creating economic opportunity. With 
the omissicrti of a union membership variable from the 
regression equation for feelings towards union leaders, the 
measure of the importance attributed to large companies 
in creating jobs will proxy its effects, leading to the ob- 
served positive coeflScient. Unfortunately, this must remain 
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as speculation, given the oversight in designing the survey. 

Demographic Differences, Ratings of the different oc- 
cupation ^rc strongly related to demographic differences. 
(Sec 'ftble 7.) Income had the most consistently significant 
effects on feelings towards dlflfcrent occu|^tions. As 
family income increase! , the ratings of entrepreneurs in- 
creased while the ratings of union leaders, government 
woricefs, and formers decreased. Surprisingly, there was 
little relationship between income and the ratings of cor- 
porate executives and small business owners. Increased 
education is associated with hi^er ratings for teachers, 
entrepreneurs^ and executives and decreased ratings for 
union leaders, government workers, and farmers. 

Females, relative to males, give higher ranking to all oc- 
cupations except small business owners, but particularly to 
union leaders, federal government workers, farmers, and 
corporate executives. Minorities give significantly higher 
ratings to union leaders, executives, and federal workers. 
These results suggest that blacks and hispanics, relative 
to whiles, are most supportive of or feel best served by 
large organizations regardless of traditional political roles. 
Lasdy, there was little systematic variation in rating by age, 
other than feeling towards corporation executives which 
increased with age. 

Occupational Differences, The size and nature of the or* 
ganization in which people work primarily aflfects the rat 
ings only of the directly related occupations — a self interest 
effect if you will. (See Table 8.) Those employed in educa- 
tional organizations gave substantially hi^er ratings to 
teachers than did other respondent, those employed in the 
public sector gave much higher ratings to federal govern- 
ment workers, and the larger one's employing organization, 
the lower the rating of small business owners. The only 
exception to this pattern was the higher rating those in 
education gave to government workers (a clear potential 
overlap between educators and public employees), and to 



TABLE 7. Ratings of Feelings Towards Occupations and Oentographic Differences 

Feelings Towards: 

Entre- Unioj 

Variable 

Age 

Female 
Minority 
Native 
Income** 
Schooling*' 

a. Entry is the rating of a 65 year old minus that of an identical 25 year dd 

h Entry is the rating of someone csiming i-nn<v^ r.inus that of i identical person earning $10,0O(Vyr, 

c. Entry is the rating of someone with a coUegc education minus th t of an identical person with 10 years of schooUr^. 





Entre- 


Union 


Execu- 


SmaU 


Federal 




Teach.*^- 


preneurs 


Leaders 


tives 


Bus. Own. 


Workers 


Farmers 


- i.6 


-0.5 


-1.5 


5.0 


2.0 


2.8 


-1.3 


1.8 


0.3 


6.0 


2.1 


-1.3 


4.3 


2,2 


2.0 


0.8 


9,0 


5.7 


-1.3 


6.8 


2,1 


1.9 


I.O 


- 1.2 


-2.4 


-0.6 


2.9 


3.4 


- 1.7 


4.3 


-4.4 


1.4 


2.1 


-5.2 


-4.5 


35 


3.4 


-4.4 


2.1 


0,1 


-3 2 


-2.3 
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formers. Finally, those who owned their own business gave 
high ratings to small business owners and to entrepreneurs, 
particularly the latter, and low ratings to teachers* union 
leaders, and government workers. Those who owned a 
business previously, but not currently, did not seem ver>' 
difierent firom thc^ who ne^'^r owned a business. 

Regional Differences. Regional variations in feelings for 
different occupation groups are generally smaU. (See 
Table 9 ) Entrepreneurs receive relatively higher ratings 
from Detroit residents than from the national population 
while smaU business owners receive lower rating from 
Michigan and Detroit respondents than from the national 
sample, other things being equal. (The "other things being 
equal" includes the positive effect of rating entrepreneurs 
and small business owners as important sources of op- 
portunity, which themselves were higher among Michigan 
and Detroit respondents.) Michigan and Detroit residents, 
along with those in the east, ^ve teachers much lower rat- 
ing than did other individuals. Thes^same three groups, 
and particularly Detroit residents, along with the midwes- 
tern respondents, gave union leaders higher ratings than 
southern and western residents, suggesting that firms look- 
ing for a non-union environment are likely to continue to 
find it in the south and west. Company executives receive 
their highest ratings from residents in Michigan and in the 



TABLE 8. Ratings of Feeilnp Towards Occupations and Occupational Differences 

Feelings Towards: 



Variable 

Size* 
Educator 
Government 
Own business 



Teachers 

0,7 
8,3 
1.3 

-3.3 



Entre. 
prcneurs 

-0.2 
0.6 

3.4 



Union 
Leaders 

0.5 
4.2 
3.0 
-4.5 



Execu- 
tives 

-0.2 
1.9 
-1.6 
-2.3 



SmaU 
Bus. Own. 

0.9 
2.0 

2 J 
2.3 



Federal 
Workers 

0.5 
6.1 

12.9 

-4.4 



Farmers 

-0.1 
5.2 
0.7 

-1.9 



a. Vjiuy is the ratings dificrcnce bcm'een someone employed in an organization with 1 5,000 employers and someone 
in a 10 person organizaiioa 



TABLE 9. Ratings of Feeih'gs Towards Occupations and Regional Differences 

Feelings Towards: 







Entre- 


Union 


Execu- 


Small 


Federal 




Vsurlablc 


Teachers 


preneurs 


Leaders 


tives 


Bus. Own* 


Workers 


Farmers 


East 


- 3.3 


- 1.! 


1.2 


0.1 


-0.1 


-0.5 


-0.2 


Midwest 


!.0 


0 1 


1,8 


-0,4 


0.5 


0.0 


-o.i 


South 


L6 


0.7 


- 1,7 


2.9 


0.3 


2.2 


0.3 


West 


0.7 


0.3 


- 1.3 


-2.6 


-0.7 


- 1.7 


0.0 


Detroit 


-5.5 


3.4 


n.8 


1.0 


-3.5 


OJ 


06 


Michi^ 


-4,9 


1.4 


4.4 


2.7 


-•2.0 


-1.7 


--0.5 
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south. The latter effects are present even after we control 
for the importance ratings people gave large companies 
in creating economic opportunity, wliich were higher for 
southern and Michigan residents. Farmers were the only 
ones with no regional variation in ratings. 
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Ratings of 
Political Influence 



The next set of questions elicit respondent's assessments 
of whether people in the above occupations and whether 
foreign corporations operating in the U. S. had too much or 
too little political influence, as indicated by the following 
question: 



Influence 



*?*Jow we want to ask your percep- 
tion of whether or not certain groups 
have too much or too litde politi- 
cal influence — would you say that 
have much too much politi- 
cal influence, too much, about the 
right amount, too litdc, or mch too 
litde political influence?" 



The responses are: 

1 . = Much Too Much Influence, 

2. - Too Much Influence, 

3. - About The Ri^t Amount of Influence, 

4. = Too Litde Influence, and 

5. Much Too Litde Influence, 

The hi^icr the score, the more influence the respondent 
diinks the group should have, and thus the more fiivorable 
we interpret the person's feelings to be towards this group. 
Since we are asking ^>€cifically about the group's politi- 
cal role, we should not expect a perfect correlation be- 
tween responses to the broad feelings questions just dis- 
cussed and to the influence questions. It is possible to feel 
very fiivorablc towards a group generally yet not feel they 
should have more political influence. The responses should 
not be in total exposition however. 



National and 
Regional Means 



The means of the responses to each question for each 
of our samples is shown in Table 10. There are some 
significant shifts in the placements of the groups on the two 
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TABLE 1Q. Mean l^rceivsd Political Influencr 



Influence of: 

Teachers 
Entrepreneurs 
Union leaders 
Corporate executives 
SmaU business owners 
Federal Gov't workers 
Foreign corporations 
Farmers 



East Midwest South West 

358 3.47 361 355 

327 330 327 344 

2.10 2.13 2.22 Z06 

2.02 2J2 2.20 2.05 

3,73 3.80 3.75 3,80 

2.69 2.66 2.77 2.79 

2.07 2.06 2.12 2.21 

392 393 3.96 3.95 



Michigan 



Detroit 



3.18 
3 26 
2.09 
2.21 
3.68 
2.70 
Z22 
388 



534 
3.25 
2.36 
2.19 
3.67 
293 
2.33 
3.85 



gL Responses scaled so that I = much ioo much influence. 3 - about the right amount of influence, and 5 much 
too little Infiuemre. 



scales. Farmers are again at the top of the list in all three 
samples, with the average person seeing them as having too 
little influence. Si/,nificantiy, small business owners are the 
second highest ranked group in terms of warranting more 
influence, coming close to the ranking given formers, for all 
three samples. In the national sample, teachers are seen as 
meriting more political influence than entrepreneurs, but 
in the Michigan and Detroit samples, the rankings of the 
two ^ups are very close, and would essentially constitute 
a tie for third place. Union leaders, corporate executives, 
and foreifpi companies operating In thn United States are 
judged to have too much political influence. In the national 
sample, union leaders and executives arc tied at the bov 
tom, among Detroit residents executives finisl. last, and in 
out-state Michigan union leaders are judged as the group 
with too much influence. A simple summary of these rela 
live assessments of who has too much and who has too little 
political influence strongly suggests that overall, people 
believe that large organizations, both corporate and union, 
are too influential while smaller, more dispersed groups 
such as small business owners, formers, and entrepreneurs 
have too little influence. The exception to this generaliza- 
tion is the middle ranking of federal government workers 
and the perception that they are close to having the right 
amount of influence. 

The estimated relationships explaining individuaFs rat Individual 
ings of political influence include the same four sets of DiffefBnCeS 
variable y used to analyze individual feelings about these 
occupativ^ns. The results of these analyses are shown in 
Appendix ^11. 

Imimrim ce Ratings, Evaluations of the importance of 
creating ecoi omic opportunity and of the role of dif- 
ferent agents \ ^ creating these opportunities had little bear^ 
ing on assesshients of poUtical influence. (See Table 11.) 
The obvious connections were evident—those who felt 
entrepreneurs were important said entrepreneurs had too 
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Httie influence and that executives in large companies had 
too much; those who rated ^all business as important said 
small business owners had too little influence; and thctie 
who felt lai^ companies were important felt executives 
had too Uttlc influence and that small business owners had 
too much. Beyond these associations, the only other large 
relations wc<^ that people who thou^t It important to 
create opportunity thought fore^ corporations had too 
much influence and that farmers had too litde and those 
who thought small business was an important source of op- 
portunity thought union leaders had too much influence. 

All the cflects just enumerated were relatively small, 
and contrast with the effects of these variables on general 
feelings, wiiich were significant hi most cases. Even the 
most significant coefficients indicated that importance rat- 
ings had only a meager effect on assessments of political 
influence. For example, the two larg«t coeflicienLs indi- 
cate that the maximum diflfcrence, in the importance rat- 
ing, which is 100 points, only translates into a 0.3 point 
differeiKe in the political influence scale, which ruas from 
one to five. Thus, we may conclude that perceptions >f the 
importance of different agents* economic contribution has 
little eflfect on evaluations of political Influence, 

Demographic Diffefymces, Evaluations of political 
influence are strongly related to demographic differences. 
(See Table 12.) Older, relative to younger, respondents 
would increase the influence of union leaders, corporate 
executives, and federal workers and decrease that of teach^ 
ers, farmers and small business owners. As income in- 
creases so does the perception that entrepreneurs have 
too little and that federal workers, teachers, and union 
leaders have too much influence. Increased education is 
associated with wanting comparatively more itifluence for 
teachers, entrepreneurs, government workers, and foreign 
companies and less influence for union leaders and fiirmers. 
Minorities see union leaders and teachers as having too 
little influence and fiurmers as having too much, but do not 
differ from non-minorities on their assessments of other 
groups. Gender differences are almost non existent, with 



TASLE 11. Asssssmants of R>lttlcai Influence end Economic Importance 

Entfc- Union Execu- Small Federal Foreign 

Importance of: Tcachi preneurs Leaders th^cs Bus. Own. Workers Companies Farmers 

Opportunity 0.06 -0,04 0.04 -0.07 -0.02 -0.03 -0,22 0.15 

Entrepreneur 0,06 0.27 0.02 -0.18 006 0.04 0.12 0,01 

Small bus. -0,07 012 -Oi6 -0.09 023 -0.07 -0.l4 0.07 

Large comp. -0.06 -0.12 0.02 0.54 -O20 0.07 -0.03 -0.04 

a. Variable is the importance scale from earlier section divided by l(X) 
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tfic deception of teachers who arc perceived by fcanalcs, 
reLuh e to malc^ as having too little influence, lastly, 
foreign bom or those of foreign bom parents believe 
that teachers, entrepreneurs and Sinners have too much 
infiuemre and that foreign com{KUiies have too little. Na- 
tives and non-natives do not difiier in ass^slng the politi- 
cal influence of flic other groups. 

Occupationai Diff^rencesi Individuals* occuj^tion and 
worlc place characteristics had relatively little efiierct on 
whether groups were perceived as having too much or 
too little political influence, (See Tliblc 13.) Not surpris- 
ii^y, those in education and government thouj^t that 
teachers and federal workers, respectively, had too little 
influence. Wirt is surprising is the abs«ice erf a significant 
relationship between owning a Imsincss and the assess- 
ment of die influence exerted by small business owners 
and by entrepreneurs. Government workers thou^t 
entrepreneurs had too much influence and educators 
thou^t the same about corpc«^te executives. Those who 
owned their own businesses differed firom non-owners only 
in thinking that union leaders had too much influence. 
Finally, the larger the size of the perwn's employer, the 
more likely dicy were to say that small busings owners 
and foreifpn coiporations had too much influence and that 
federal workers had too little. 



UBll 12. Demcgraphie Dfffartnces in Asssssmsnts of Rtlitit»l Influence 







Entre- 


Union 


Execu- 


SoiaU 


Federal 


Foreign 




Vsuiable 


Teachers 


prenctirs 


Leaders 




Bus. Own* 


Workers 


Companies 


Farmers 


Age 


-0.25 


0.07 


0,12 


0J4 




0.33 


0.08 


-0.19 


Female 


0.24 


-0.05 


-0.02 


ao3 


0.02 


"0.01 


-0,02 


0.09 


MiiKjrity 


0.12 


-0.09 


0.37 


-0.04 


0,04 


0.09 


0,06 


^0,14 


Native 


0.10 


0.11 


0.07 


0,02 


0.03 


0.06 


-0-12 


0.22 


Income** 


^0.13 


0.13 


-O09 


0.06 


0.05 


-0.16 


0,07 


-0.04 


Schooling^ 


0.15 


0J9 


-0.19 


-0.01 


0,04 


0.19 


0.19 


-O.OH 



a. Entry Is the rating of a 65 year did minus that of an Ic^tlcal 2S year old 

b. Entry Is the rating of stHucone earning 170,000 minus that of an identical person earning $10,000/yT. 

c. Entrj^ is the rating of someone with a college education minus that of an identical person with 10 years of schooling 



TABLE 13. Occupational Differences In Aisessments of Rilitical Influence 







Entfc* 


Union 


Exc^cu- 


Small 


Federal 


Foreign 




leviable 


Teachers 


preneurs 


Leaders 


tives 


Bus. Own. 


Workers 


Companies 


Farmers 


Size 


0.08 


-0.04 


0.06 


0.07 


-o.u 


0.21 


-0J6 


0.01 


Educator 


0J5 


-0.02 


0,04 


-0.20 


0.00 


0.07 


on 


0.05 


Government 


--0.01 


-0.25 


-0.01 


-0.07 


-0.04 


0,41 


-0 03 


0.11 


Own business 


-0.07 


0.09 


- 0.11 


0.08 


0,05 


-0.02 


-0.06 


-0.00 



a. Entry is the ratings difference between someone employed in an organization with 1 5,000 employees and someone 
in a 10 person oi^anJ/atioa 
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RegiOftal Differences. Regional assessments of politi- 
cal influence did not always parallel the regional %^a- 
tions in feeling ratings, (See Table 14.) Respondents in 
the Michigan sample said that entrepreneurs, miall busi- 
ness owners, and teachers had too much influence and 
that corporate executives and foreign companies had too 
little infiucnce. Detroitere only differed from the national 
sample in thinking that federal workers and foreign com- 
panies warranted more influence and teachers should have 
less. The strong suppon union leaders received in the 
Detroit and Michigan samples did not translate into percep- 
tions that they had too little influence. The only regional 
differences in the national sample concerned teachers, 
entrepreneurs and executives. Easterners thou^t teach- 
ers should have a little less influence wtiile southemen? 
thought they deserved a little more. Westerners thought 
entrepreneurs should have more influence and southerners 
thought the same of executives. There were no regional 
variations in the evaluations of the influence exerted by 
small business owners, formers, federal workers, and union 
\ leaders. 



TABLE 14. Regional Differences In Asses$ments of Rilitieal influence 







Entre- 


Union 


Execu- 


SmaU 


Federal 


Foreign 




Viuiablc 


Tcachetv 


preneurs 


Leaders 


tives 


Bus. Own* 


Workers 


Companies 


Farmers 


East 


-0.10 


-0.05 


0.00 


-0.08 


-0.02 


-0,04 


-0.06 


001 


Midwest 


-0.03 


-0.03 


--0.01 


0.02 


0.02 


-0.06 


-^0.04 


-0,03 


South 


0.09 


-0.04 


0.05 


O08 


-0.01 


0.03 


0.02 


0.01 


West 


0.04 


0.12 


--0.04 


-003 


0-01 


0.07 


O.OB 


0 01 


Detroit 


-0.14 


0.01 


0.04 


ao6 


-0.06 


0 17 


020 


-0.00 


Michigan 


-0.27 


-0.09 


0.00 


a 10 


-0.07 


-0.01 


009 


-0 04 
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Characteristics of 
Business Owners 



The next set of questions are a broad series asking people 
about characteristics ass<K:iated with starting or owning 
ones own business and whether they would approve or dis- 
approve if their daughter or son started her/his own busi- 
ness. The precise questions asked are: 



Improve 



Control 



Compete 



Avoid Failure 



Good Time 



Daughter 



Son 



**The ability to successfully start and 
own a business is often seen as an im- 
portant way for people to improve 
themselves. How much do you agree 
or disag^-ee with this statement?" 

"People who own their own business 
have more control over their lives 
than people who work for someone 
else. How much do you agree . , . ?" 

"People should not leave a company 
in order to start their own busi- 
ness if it will compete with their old 
employer. How much do you 
agree . . . 

"It is important to avoid starting a 
business because there \% a chance it 
might feil. How much you 
agree . . . ?" 

"The next two years will be a good 
time to start a new business. How 
much do you agree 

**If you nad a daughter, how would 
you feel about her starting a small 
business? Would you strongly ap- 
prove, approve, disapprove, or 
strongly disapprove?" 

If you had a son, how would you feel 
about him starting a small business? 
Would you strongly approve, . . . ?" 
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The responses to these questions arc again coded on a 
one to five scaie, with: 

1. - Stxx>ngly Agree (or Strongly Approve), 

2. = Agree (or Approve), 

3. = Neither Agree nor Disagree (or Neither Approve nor 

Dis^prove), 

4. - Disagree (or Disapprove), and 

5. = Strongly Disagree (or Strongly Disapprove). 

These questions examine public perceptions of charac- 
teristics normally ascribed to small businessi owners and 
entrepreneurs. If small business ownership is perceived as 
a means of self improvement and as a way to have more 
control over ones life, people are likely to see ownership 
as an important social activity, in addition to itii economic 
benefits. Fear of failure, and the resulting risk aversion, are 
frequently seen as an impediment to change of any type. 
Information about perceptions of opportunity, of control, 
and lack of a fear of failure will help identiiy which people 
are likely to start their own business and are supportive 
of those vdio do. By relating the responses to these ques- 
tions to answers to other questions we can estimate how 
significant a role these perceptions play in other decisions 
related to entrepreneurship. Approval or disapproval of a 
daughter or son starting their own business is a further 
indicator of how economically and socially important the 
respondent perceives ownership to be. 



National and 
Regional Means 



The means among the samples to these questions are 
shown in Table 15. Respondents agree that owning a 
business is a way to improve oneself, disagree that one 
should not start a business that competes with the pre- 
vious employer and that one should not start a business 
because it mi^t foil, anci are on the agree side of unsure 
about whether business owners have more control over 
their lives and whether the next two >*ears would be a good 
time to start a business. Lastly, respondents, on average, 



TABLE 15. Mean Assessment of Attributes of Ownershiff 



Attribute 


East 


Midwest 


South 


West 


Michigan 


Detroit 


Way to improve self 


i.94 


1.91 


2.04 


1.98 


2.05 


2.04 


Owners have more control 


2.38 




2. 38 


2.62 


2.63 


2.46 


Not compete with employer 


3.90 


3.77 


3.71 


3.83 


3.82 


3.80 


important to avoid fiillure 


358 


3.58 


3.64 


3.70 


3.58 


3.47 


Good time to start 


2.75 


5.04 


2.82 


2.71 


2.66 


2.64 


Disapprove daughter start 


191 


1.93 


I 90 


1 83 


1.93 


1-96 


Disapprove son start 


1.76 


1.84 


L79 


1.75 


1.83 


1.84 


a. Responses scaled so that \ - 


stfongJy agree 


or strongly approve, 3 ^ 


Neither 


agree nor disagree 


or neither 


appro ve nor disapprove, and ^ ^ 


strongly disagree or strongly di.sapprove. 
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would aj^rove of their daughter or son starting a business. 
There is slightly greater disapproval of a daughter starting 
a business than a son. 

There are only a few regional differences in the means of 
the responses to these questions. There are no variations in 
the responses to the Improvement, compete, and daughter 
and son questions. On the other questions, Michi^ and 
w^^.stem respondents, relative to both Detroit and national 
r jspjondents, have a stronger disagreement with the ques- 
tion about business owners having more control over their 
lives. Detroitcrs are more likely to agree that one should 
avoid starting a business because it might &il, and Detroit 
and Michigan respondents are more likely than those in 
the national sample to agree that the next two years are 
a good time to start their own business. These laner dif- 
ferences are particularly interesting given the relatively 
difficult economic experiences in Michigan and in Detroit 
specifically over the past several years. 

The full analysis of individual differences is shown in Ap- Individual 
pendix IV, and summarized here by topic. DiffGrGHCCS 

Demographic Differences. The individual diflfcrences in 
responses to these questions are shown in Table 16. Age, 
income and education show the strongest relatlonshif^ 
with the responses to these questions. Older respondents 
are more likely to agree with the statement that one should 
not compete with a former employer, that business owners 
have more control over their lives, and that one should not 
start a business because it might fail These same respon- 
dents disapprove if a daughter or son starts their own busi- 
ness, particularly the daughter, and are sliglitly more likely 
to disagree that the next two years are a good time to start 
a business. 

Income and education have similar relations with the 
answers to these questions. Higher income and education 
are associated with much greater disagreement that one 



TABLE 16. Demographic Differences In Perceptions of Business Ownership 





Improve 


Not 


More 


Avoid 


Good Time 


Disapprove; 


Variable 


Self 


Compete 


Control 


Failure 


to Start 




Son 


Age 


0.01 


-0.50 


-0.24 


-0.27 


0.11 


0.32 


0.23 


Male 


-0.12 


0.00 


-0.06 


-0.10 


-o.oa 


-0.07 


- 0.06 


Minority 


--0.06 


-0.01 


0.00 


--0.04 


0.16 


-0.17 


-0.20 


Native 


0.02 


0.07 


-0.03 


0.09 


0.05 


-0.12 


0.00 


Income** 


-0.17 


0.20 


-0.24 


0.18 


-0.08 


-015 


-0.14 


Schooling*^ 


- 0.07 


0.25 


-0.04 


0.57 


-0.20 


" 0.12 


-0.07 



a. Entry the response of a 65 year old minus that of an Identical 25 year old. 

b. Entry 1% the respcM^ of someone earning 170,000 minus that of an identical person earning I10,000/>t 

c. Entry is the response of someone with a college education minus that of an identical person with 10 years of 
schooling. 
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should not compete with a former employer and that one 
should avoid failure and agreement that business owner- 
ship offers a way for people to improve themselves, that 
business owners have more control over their lives, and 
that the next two years would be a good time to start a busi* 
ness. Increasing income is also associated with greater ap- 
proval of daughters and sons starting their own businesses. 

The gender, nativity, and minority variables had only 
isolated relatiotis with the re^nses to these questions, 
though some of the differences are substantively important. 
Males are more likely to agree that business ownership is a 
way for pec^Ie to improve themselves and that one should 
avoid Mure. The latter difference is particularly significant, 
in that it sugg^ts that woman may be better risk takers than 
men. Males were also more likely to aj^rove if a dau^ter 
or son started their own business, though the diflfcrcncc is 
only marginally statistically significant Minorities are more 
likely to approve of their children starting businesses than 
are non-^minorities, by a considerable amount This result 
is interesting given that minorities gave slightly lower feel- 
ings rankings to small business owners and about the same 
ranking to cntrepreneiuis as did whites. Finally, the only 
opinion on which natives and non-natives diflered was 
that natives ^wed more approval for a dau^ter stat- 
ing her own business than non-natives. Significantly, there 
was no nativity related difference in af^roving whether 
sons started a business. Females of native bom fiimilies thus 
arc likely to receive greater family support if they choose 
to start a business than similar women from non-native 
{amities. 

Occupationai Differences. There are few occupationally 
related differences in how people view entrepreneurship, 
other than between xhosc who do and do not own a busi- 
ness. (See Table 17.) Beetle working in educational or- 
ganizations are more likely to agree that one should not 
start a business because it might fell. Workers in the public 
sector are more likely to disagree that business ownership 
is a way for people to improve themselves and that one 
should fiOt compete with a previous employer. Not surpris- 
in^y, those who own a business differ substantially from 



TABLE 17. Occupational Diffsrences In Perceptions of Business Ownership 





Improve 


IVot 


More 




Good Time 


Disapprove: 


ViiHable 


Self 


Compete 


Control 


Failme 


to Start 


Daughter 


Son 


Size 


0.00 


O05 


O02 


-0.01 


-0.16 


-0.08 


-0.14 


Educator 


o.u 


0,12 


0.13 


-0.22 


0,15 


0.04 


0.09 


Government 


0-2! 


0.16 


-ao2 


O.OS 


0 10 


0.14 


0.11 


Bus. owacr 


-0.16 


ai3 


0.03 


0.17 


-0.19 


--019 


-0.18 



Entry is the difference in response between someone working in an organization with 1 5.000 people and one with 
10 people 
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TABLE 18. Regionai Differences in Bsrceptlons of Business Ownerstilp 



Variable 


Improve 


Not 


More 


Avoid 


Good Time 


Self 


Compete 


Control 


Failure 


to Start 


East 


-0.01 


o.n 


-0.07 


--0.03 


-0.09 


Midwest 


-0.06 


-0.02 


0.02 


-0.04 


0.20 


Smith 


0.06 


-0.08 


-0.10 


0.04 


-0.02 


West 


0.02 


-0.02 


OH 


0.03 


-0.09 


Detroit 


0.04 


0.15 


0.00 


0.02 


-0.28 


Michigan 


0.09 


0.06 


0.18 


-0.02 


-0.15 



I>isa{qm>ve: 
Daughter Son 

-0.01 



0.03 
0.01 
-0.03 
0.02 
0.01 



-0.04 
0.04 
0.00 
-0.01 
0.05 
0.02 



non-ovmers in their attitudes about business ownership. 
Owners are more likely to agree that owner^p is a way 
to improve oneself and that the next two years would be a 
good time to start a business. They also show much greater 
approval of a daughter or son starting a business. Owners 
are more likely to disagree that one should not compete 
with a previous employer and that one should not start a 
business for fear of feilure. 

Regional Differences. There are few regional differences 
in attitudes about business ownerehip at the national level. 
(See Table 18.) The most frequent diflferences are between 
Detroit and Michigan residents and residents elsewhere. 
Detroiters and Micfaiganians are more likely to agree that 
the next two years are a ^K>d time to begin a business. 
This is e^cially remarkable given the recent economic 
difikultlcs in that state* and in Detroit in particular. The 
rest of the midwest, however, disagrees that this would be 
a good time to start a business. Detroiters are more likely 
to disagree that one should not compete with a former 
employer and Michigan respondents were more likely to 
disagree that owners had more control over their lives. 
Cicnerally speaking, we can say that perceptions about busi- 
ness owTiers and about business ownership do not vary 
among the regions of the country, thou^ they certainly 
vary among diff'erem individuals. 



Ease of Starting 
A Business 



The last section of the survey deals with how difBcuh 
respondents perceived it was for themselves and for blacks 
and women to start a business and whether they would 
use their saving or borrow money to start a business. The 
precise questions are: 



Start Business 



Grow Business 



Others Stan 



Use Savings 



'^Again on a scale jErom 0 to 100, 
where 0 is very easy, 50 is neither 
easy nor diflScult^ and 1 00 is ex- 
tremely difficult, how difficult would 
you say it is for someone like your- 
self to start a successful small busi- 
ness?" 

Again on a scale from 0 to 100, . . 
, . How difficult would it be for you 
to Stan a small business and have it 
grow into a very large business?" 

"On a scale from 0 to 100, where 0 
represents an impossibility and 100 
represents a certaint>% how easy is it 
for members of the following groups 
to gi> into business for diemselves? 

WTiite men? 

Black men? 

White women? 

Black women?*' 

**lf you had an exciting idea for a new^ 
business that, if successful, might 
make you wealthy, how likely would 
you be to take all the money from 
your savings to start such a business? 
Would you be very likely, somewhat 
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likely, neither likely nor unlikely, 
somewhat unlikely, or very unlikely 
to take all the money firom your sav- 
ing^r 

Borrow THow likely would you be to borrow 

money to start such a business?" 

The information from these questions serves several im- 
portant purposes. Systematic variation in pec^le's assess- 
ment of how hard it would be for diem to start and 
to grow a business and whether they would use their 
own savings or borrow to start a business provides im- 
portant information about potential business starts and 
the pool of such or^mizers. Assessments of how hard 
respondents believe it is for blacks and vi^omcn to begin 
businesses indicate whether the public is likely to sec 
the need for efforts to equalize opportunities to begin 
businesses. These le^nscs also indicate how people will 
react to public policy cflforts to encourage small busi- 
ness proprietorship as a viable economic development and 
redistribution strategy. For example, the current debate 
about whrth ^r financial support for starting a business is 
an alternative to welfare or to extended unemployment in- 
surance payments will not gain much support If pec^Ie per 
ccive that it is extremely and systematically difficult for cer^ 
tain pe<^ie to start and to grow a business. 

The means for the diflfcrent questions for each of the 
samples are shown in 'ftble 19. People think it is difficult 
for them to start a business, and even more difficult to get 
it to grow into a large com{»ny. Interestingly, there arc 
no significant diflfcrenccs among the respondents in the dif- 
ferent samples when questioned about their own chances 
of starting or growing a successful business. Respondents* 



National and 
Regional Means 



TABLE 19. Mean Rating of Difficulty/Ease in Starting Business 



H€JW easy to start fbt": 


East Midwest 


South 


West 


Michigan 


Detroit 


White man 


75.05 


74.20 


75.85 


75.51 


73.41 


81.85 


Black man 


45.90 


4946 


50.39 


46.95 


50.45 


44.52 


White woman 


56.18 


56.65 


57.19 


57.81 


57.28 


6425 


Black woman 


40.29 


40.82 


43.12 


40.42 


42.75 


41.38 


DiflSciiIt to start owrf' 


72.74 


73.99 


71.19 


68.41 


69.50 


68.33 


DifiBcuU to grow own'' 


77.97 


79.23 


75.51 


76.51 


75.98 


74.57 


Unlikely to use saving 


5. 19 


3.17 


3.04 


311 


3.19 


3.11 


Unlikely to borrow^ 


2.60 


2.90 


2.71 


2.89 


2.82 


266 


a. Responses scaled so that 0 = 


impossibility and 100 = 


certainty. 








b. Responses scaled so that 0 


very easy, 50 


= neither easy nor difficult, and 100 = 


extremely diffkuJt 


c. Rc^nses scaled so that 1 ~ 


very likely, 2 


= somewhat likely, 5 = 


neither likely nor unlikely, 4 = 


$om.»wtiat 


unlikely, and 5 = very unlikely. 
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views of how easy it Is for other people to stait a busi- 
ness contrast sharply with views on their own difficulty. 
White males arc perceived to have a relatively easy time 
starting their own enterprises. Both the national and the 
Michigan samples place the ease with which a white man 
can start a succ^^i business about 75, while Detroit resi* 
dents place them over 80. Not surpri^ngly, people say it 
is much harder for blacks ami women to begin a business 
than it is for wdiite males. White woman are seen r\s hav- 
ing an easier time than black men, wiili black women hav- 
ing the most difficult time. Detroit i«ldcnts, relative to 
the national and the Michigan samples, see it as easier for 
^t^ than for blacks to start a business, and diis diSierence 
holds for men and women. As we shall see subsequently, 
the diflcrence in these means is very much related to ra- 
cial di£ferences in perceptions. Black women are seen as 
having the most difficult time, as one would expect, but 
here there are no differences among the samples. Finally, 
re^^ndents say they are sll^tly more unlikely than neutral 
to use their own saving? to start a business that might make 
them wealthy but sli^tly more likely to borrow money for 
such a purpose. The Detroit sample indicates it is more 
likely to borrow than air people in the other two groups, 
but otherwise there are no direct regional differences. 



IndiVidUSl Appendix V presents the analysis of individual variations 

DIftarenC0S ^ re^nses to the questions, from which the following 

tables are taken. Re^nses to the **Avoid Failure** ques- 
tion arc included in the analyses of the responses to the 
"Hard to Start** and ''Hard to Grow,** questions and all three 
re^nses are included in the models of the "Use Savings** 
and "Borrow'* questions. Inclusions of the **Avold Failure" 
re^x>nsi^ indicates to what extent this fear leads people 
to think it is hard for them to successfully start and grow a 
budness and to be afraid to invest their savings or to bor- 
row to start an enterprise. Similarly, inclusion of the liard 
to Start** and •'Hard to Grow" responses indicates whether 
this perception of difficulty inhibits people from investing 
in new businesses. 

Detnagrapbic Differences, Surprisingly, minority 
respondents believe it is less difficult for them to mrt and 
to successfully grow a new business than whites do. (See 
Table 20.) However, when asked abcnit how easy it is for 
white men, ^liite women, black men and black women 
to start a business, minorities relative to i^tes, say it is 
much easier for whites, regardless of gender, and much 
more difficult for black men to start a business. There is 
no dlffturence in how difficult whites and minorities believe 
it is for black females to «art a business. MlnwrtitJ« also say 
they are more likely than whites to borrow money to start a 
businras^ thou^ they are sUj^tly less likely to use their sav- 
ings. Males believe that it is easier for them to start and to 
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TABLE 20. Demographic Differanees in Oifficulty/Easy to Start Business 

Difficulty to: How easy to Htsat business for: UnUkeiy to: 





Start 


Grow 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Use 






Business 


Business 


Man 


Man 


Wotntan 


Woman 


Savings 


Borrow 


Variable 


















Age- 


2.64 


3.92 


7.22 


-6,42 


0.87 


-3.45 


1.00 


0.80 


Male 


-4.95 


-5.31 


6.45 


-3.77 


-1.61 


-2.94 


0.27 


-0.18 


Minority 


-1.42 


-4.04 


8.74 


- 10.66 


10.50 


0.65 


0.16 


-0.23 


Native 


3,09 


1.23 


1.94 


-2.25 


1.45 


0.06 


0.02 


0.02 


Income'' 


-4.38 


-0.30 


4.10 


0.46 


0.65 


-0.26 


0.08 


-0.43 


SchKXjling^ 


-0.36 


1.67 


0.80 


-4.57 


- 1.00 


-4.96 


0.11 


-0.37 



a. Entiy to the mpotMc of a 65 year old minus that of m identical 25 year old 

Entry U the retpome cd somccmc earning I70,«>0 minut that of an identical person earning llO.OOO/yr. 
c. Entry U the refuse of lomeone with a college education minus that of an identical person with 10 yean of 
schooling. 



successfully develop a business thsm do fcmalcs. However, 
males sec it as harder for others to start businesses, par- 
ticularly other males. Males are considerably more likely 
to use savings or to borrow to start a business. 

As age increases, peq>le perceive that it is harder for 
them to be successful at starting a business, that it is harder 
for males to start a business, and that the likelihood of using 
savinj^ or borrowed money to start a busine^ decreases 
markedly, Hicse results reinforce the obvious point that 
older people are more risk averse and sec larger barriers 
to entrepreneurial activity than do younger people. 

Income has relatively little effect on the perceived ease 
of others starting a business except for white men. Higher 
incomes are associated with a sense that it is easier to start 
your own business but not necessarily to have it grow into 
a large firm. As income increases there is a much ^atcr 
likelihood of the person borrowing money to start a busi- 
ness, but only a very slight chance of them being more 
likely to use savings. There are few education related dif- 
ferences, with the exception that as schooling increases, so 
does the assessment of how difficult it is for blacks to start a 
successful business. Secondly, the likelihood of borrowing 
money to start a business increases with education but the 
likelihood of using savings does not 

Occupation CbamcteHsticsi Current or previous owner- 
ship of a business and employment in an educational In- 
stitution were the only occupational variables that had any 
relationship with the answers to the business start ques- 
tions. (See liable 21*) Not surprisingly, business owners 
felt it was easier for them to start a business than did non- 
owners. They arc much more likely to say they would use 
savings to start a business, which most undoubtedly have 
done. The difference between owners and non-owners in 
the likelihood of borrowing money is smaller and not statis- 
tically significant 



TABLE 21. Occupational Diffsrsitces in Dlfficuity/Easy m Start Business 

Difficulty to: How easy to start business fort UnlikcJy to-. 





Start 


Grow 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Use 






Business 


Business 


Man 


Man 


Woman 


Woman 


Savings 


Borrow 


Variable 


















Size 


0.13 


-1.18 


-0.87 


-0.38 


-1.84 


-0.50 


0.06 


0.03 


Educator 


2.77 


1.79 


-4m 


-4.39 


- 3.66 


-5.46 


0.14 


0.28 


Gov*mnt 


-1,65 


2.29 


"1.16 


2.16 


- 1.72 


1.47 


0.13 


0.29 


Bus. owner 


-6,07 


"4.09 


-0.30 


0.29 


1.06 


0.66 


-0.27 


-0.17 



a. Entry is the difference Ln response between someone working in an organization with 1 5.000 people and one with 
10 people. 



Employment as an educator is related to a number of the 
questions about ease of starting a business and about using 
savings or borrowing to start a firm. Educators perceive 
that it is more diflScuIt for others, particularly blacks, to 
start a business. They also feel that it is harder to stan a 
busine<?s themselves thou^ the latter differences were not 
as large as the perceived difficulty for others. They are also 
more risk averse, in that they say they are less likely to use 
savings or borrowed money to start a business. Size and 
employment in the public sector have no relationship with 
the questions. 

Regional Differences. The only notable regional dif^ 
ferences are between Detroit respondents and the national 
sample. (See Table 22.) Detroiters say it is easier for 
them to start a business than do comparable people else- 
where. Detroiters also say it is easier for white men and 
white women to start a business than non Detroiters do. 
However, Detroit residents do not diflfcr from people else- 
where in perceiving how difficult it is for black men and 
women to start businesses. Detroit respondents are more 
likely to use savings or to borrow to start a business than 
residents in Michigan or elsewhere. Eastern residents are 
more likely to borrow money, in contrast to westerners, 
who are less likely than the national sample to borrow. 



TABLE 22. Regional Differences in OifRculty/Easy to Start Business 

DifiSculty to: How easy to start business for: Unlikely to: 





Start 


Grow 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Use 






Business 


Business 


Man 


Man 


Woman 


Woman 


Savings 


Borrow 


Variable 


















East 


1.00 


0.18 


0.53 


-2.40 


-0.05 


-018 


-0.01 


-0.19 


Midwest 


1.88 


1.75 


-0.69 


0.96 


-0.19 


-051 


0,03 


0.08 


South 


--0 63 


-1.57 


0.31 


2.76 


-0.59 


1.46 


-0-09 


-0.10 


West 


-2.25 


-0.36 


-0.16 


-1.32 


0.83 


-0.77 


0.05 


0.22 


Detroit 


-3 96 


-1.59 


5.59 


0.15 


4.10 


0.05 


-0.21 


-0,26 


Michigan 


-2.20 


-1.73 


-0,60 


1.59 


133 


200 


0.03 


-0.00 



other Attitudes. We next examined if the perceptions of 
how hard it is to start a business and to make it grow into 
a large company are related to the willingness to take the 
financial risks required to start a business, (See Table 23. ) 
The perception of the difficulty in starting a business is not 
related to risk taking, but the perception of the difficulty 
in having it grow is quite strongly related to risk taking. 
Someone who thinks it is very easy to have a new busi- 
ness grow into a large business scores 0.5 to 0.6 higher on 
the likelihood of borrowing or using saving than someone 
who thinks it is extremely difficult to create a large busi- 
ness. 

Lastly, we examined if risk aversion, as assessed by tiie 
question about not starting a business because it might fail, 
was associated with responses to the questions about how 
easy it would be to start a business and to have it grow into 
a large company and whether the person would use sav~ 
ings or borrow to start a firm. The expectation is that the 
risk averse people will say it is harder to start a company 
and will be less likely to use savings or to borrow to start a 
business. These expectatioiis were bom out with one ex- 
ception^ The risk avL*rse respondents said it was harder to 
start a business than those who did ncK fear &Uure. The 
risk averse were also considerably 1<^ likely to use savings 
or to borrow to start a business. In fact, the fear of fiailure 
was associated with one of the largest diflferences in the 
likelihood of taking either of these actions among any of thf 
variables examined. The only place that risk aversion is not 
associated with a difierence in attitude is in the perceived 
diCiculty of turning a small business into a lai^e company. 



St uifecitmcc bciwrcn stjmtrt>ne who >iud li WdS cxUcnidy difficult to start 
or to grow their ovvnn business and someone: who said it was very easy, 
b. Difference between someone who smxigly disagreed that one should not 
start a business because it mi^t fail and soracone who strongly agreed with 
that statement. 



TABLE 23. Attitudinai Oiffersncss In DIffleulty/Easy 



to Start Business 

Difficulty to: Unlikely to: 

Start Grow Use 




Borrow 



0.10 
050 

-0.56 
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Summary and 
Conclusions 



• 1 



Althou^ there is much data contained In the survey 
and discussed in the preceding sections, we can summarize 
the basic dimensions of the findings foirfy easily. A quick 
summary is that entrepreneurs and small business owners 
arc not as widely recognized for their contribution to 
economic growth as they themselves and some data would 
portray. Nonetheless, they still gamer substantial support 
firom the public, are less politically influential than people 
think they should be, and provide Important social and 
economic opportunities. A substantial number of people 
either own their own business or intend to start one In the 
coming years and many others have some of the basic at- 
titudes toward risk required for such an undertaking. Thus^ 
the pool of potential oumers, or tbose with sympathetic 
attitudes for btisittess owtiersbip is a significant portion 
of tbe population We can review the finding that lead to 
these conclusions. 

I^oplc certainly rate increasing economic opportunity, 
delfined as creating jobs and providing greater wealth, as 
a very important problem. Nearly a fifth of the national 
sample gave it the highest importance rating possible and 
the mean importance score was 75 out of 100. Surpris- 
ingly, the only region to deviate significantly in their rat- 
ing of this issue's importance was the Michi^n sample, 
which attached less importance to increasing economic op 
portunity than the rest of the country. Given that state's 
recent history, this rejiult is surprising and one can hope 
does not indicate a benumbing eflfcct of the recent national 
recovery. However, the proportion of Detroit residents 
giving this issue the highest possible ranking was much 
higher than in the national sample. 

Entrepreneurs and small business owners are not as 
widely recognized for their contribution to economic 
growth as they and some data would portray. People per- 
ceive large companies as being more Important in provid- 
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ing economic opportunity than new and small businesses. 
Nonetheless, those ^sho start and own new and small firms 
still gamer substantial support firom the public, who rank 
them behind farmers and teachers, but ahead of union 
leaders, corporate executives and federal woricers on a 
fiivorability scale. Furthermore, entrepreneurs and small 
business owners arc perceived as less politically influential 
than people thitik they should be, with only farmers ouv 
smidng small business owners as a group with too little 
political influence 

Business ownership, and the ability to start a busine^, 
are seen as providing important social and economic op- 
portunities. Most pet^le agree that the ability to start and 
own a business is a way for people to improve themselves 
and to have more control over their lives. They would 
also approve if a daughter or son started her/his own busi- 
ness. A substantial number of people have some of the basic 
risk taking characteristics required to start and own a busi- 
ness in that they say that fear of failure should not stop 
one from starting a business and that they would borrow 
money to start a firm. Thus, the pool of potential owners, 
or those with sympathetic attitudes for business ownership, 
is a significant portion of the population. 

Respondents in all samples perceive that blacks and 
women fece substantial barriers to cfibrts to go into busi- 
ness for themselves. People perceive that it is easy for 
white males to start a business, but not so for females and 
blacks, with race associated with somewhat greater bar- 
riers than gender. Not surprisin^y, people sec it is harder 
for them than for others of the same race and gender lo 
start businesses. 

These results lay out quite clearly tasks for people 
promoting support for new and small businesses. People 
in the public at large must be convinced of the large 
role played by these enterprises in promoting economic 
growth. The responses to the feeling and political influence 
questions indicate that people think well of thc^ who start 
and own businesses, so they should be receptive to argu^ 
ments about the importance of this sector of our economy. 
People also see business ownership as supporting impor- 
tant social values, such as opportunity and control over 
ones life. These results are significant when considering ef- 
forts to build support for new and small business initiatives, 
as people arc far more receptive to public policies seen as 
promoting important scK-ial values than they are to policies 
perceived primarily as aid for particular economic inter- 
ests. 

A very important problem confronting those promoting 
new and small business ownership as si^lficant tools of 
economic and social policy* is the clear perception of strong 
barriers facing blacks and women, relative to white males. 
These barriers, or at least their perceived existence, must 



be reduced both to insure notions of equity and to increase 
the pool of potential entrepreneurs. 

A surpri^g result is the relatively little regional varia- 
tion in attitudes- TTiere is a common perception that some 
areas of the United States are more entrepreneurial than 
others. There Is also empirical evidence that many of these 
same areas are fiir more successful than others in creating 
new firms and growth industries. Finally, some regions are 
economically very dependent upon lai^, stable manufec- 
turing firms that might predispwe residents to be less 
entrepreneurial and less sensitive to the needs and charac- 
ter of small business. A majority of the cases where regional 
differences were significant concerned respondents' feel- 
ing tow^rd^ and influence rating of occupational groups 
other than entrepreneurs and small business owners, such 
as teachers and union leaders. The next largest set of 
re^onal differences arc how Detroiters perceive the ease 
with which whites and blacks can start a business. Over- 
ail, and particularly in the area of how entrepreneurs and 
small business owners are rated and perceived, there is 
little variation among people in different regions of the 
ccaintry. There are large individual differences related to 
economic and demogn^>hic differences, but these only 
translate into regional differences as the economic and 
demographic composition of regions varies. 

TTie absence of regional differences within the United 
SUtes and between Michigan aiid Detroit and the rest of 
the country weaken support for the argument that area 
differences in entrepreneurial activity are related to dif- 
ferences in the entrepreneurial environment. The absence 
of U. and Michigan differences should underscore this 
point, given Michigan's extraordinary dependence upon 
large manixjfacmring companies. The obvious implication is 
that one must look at other factors to explain the regional 
differences in entrepreneurshtp. 
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Appendices 



APPENDIX I. Importancs Ratings for Opportunity and Job Creation 





Economic 


Entre- 


Snull 


large 


Vsaiablc 


Opportunity 


preneurs 


Business 


Companies 


Age 




-1.28" 


0.43 


-0.70* 


Male 




0.99 


1.27 


-3.80" 


Mlni^ritv 








■> 47 


Native 


J. It 






n 01 

u.y * 


















— rt 4'? 










1 74 




Si2C 




-0.47 


-0,50 


0.43 


Education 


0.25 


- 4.74* 


- 2.81 


3.24 


Government 


-0.19 


4.10 


3.41 


2,00 


Business owner 


-0.33 


2.56 


5.97" 


-2.24 


^ous owner 


0.30 


1.58 


1.33 


-0.74 




1.29 


0.39 


-1.75 


2.43 


Midwest «. 


OAS 


1.93 


1.88 


-1.77 


South 


0.79 


0.91 


-0.18 


3.03" 


West 


-2,26 


-323" 


0.05 


-368" 


Detroit 


-1.68 


0.79 


223 


2.73 


Michigan 




3.89" 


307" 


2,59' 


R-squarcd 


0.031 


0.026 


0.021 


0.036 



•Significant at the 0. 10 kvd. 
••Significant at the 0.05 level 
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APPENDIX II. FeBllngs Towards Oceypation Groups 



Feelings tcmards: 







Entrc- 


Union 


Execu- 


Sniall 


Federal 




Viuiable 


Teachers 


prenevurs 


Leaders 


tives 


Bus. Own, 


WoAers 


Farmers 


Age 


-0.39 


-0.13 


-0.37 


1,24** 


0.51 


0.71* 


-0.33 


Male 


1.78 


-0.28 


-6.04** 


-2.12* 


1,25 


-4.31'* 


-2.20** 


Minority 


2.00 


0,78 


899* • 


5.74*' 


- 1.26 


6.76'' 


2.08 


Native 


i.93 


1.03 


-L16 


-2,44* 


-0.55 


2.85* 


355** 


Income 


-2.81 


7.22** 


-7.29'* 


225 


349 


8.60** 


-7.54'* 


Vrs School 


0-02 


0.37** 


-0.96** 


-0,09 


0.14 


-0.76*' 


0,00 


College 




1.2I** 


1.32 


2.67 


-0.79 


1.32 


-2.26 


Size 


0.74 


-0.20 


0.52 


--0.24 


-0.91** 


0.54 


-0.08 


Education 


8.29* • 


0,56 


4,23 


1.88 


2,04 


6.11*' 


5.18*' 


Government 


1.30 


-0,90 


3.03 


-L63 


1 96 


12.93'' 


0.69 


Bus owner 


-3. 29* 


3.35** 


-4,50** 


^2,27 


2.34* 




-L91 


Prev owner 


-0.63 


053 


-3.01* 


0.34 


0.11 


-0.59 


-0.40 


East 


-3.29" 


-1.12 


1.22 


0.14 


-0.10 


-0,52 


-0.18 


Midwest 


L04 


0.10 


1.78 


--O.39 


048 


0.03 


-0.12 


South 


1.57 


0.71 


-1,69 


2.86** 


0.30 


2.23' 


0,28 


West 


0.68 


0.31 


- 1,32 


-2.61* 


-0.68 


- 1.74 


0.02 


Detroit 


-5.47- 


338** 


n,79** 


L03 


-3.53*^ 


0.19 


0.64 


Michigan 


-4.9C** 


1 36 




2.7r* 


-2-0I- 


- 1.70 


-0 45 


Importance of:* 
















Opportunity 


0.83* • 


0.33 


0-44 


-0.12 


0.63" 


029 


0.83** 


Entrepreneurs 


0.60' • 


2.26^* 


0.28 


0.45^ 


0.58** 


057** 


1.27** 


Small business 


1.05** 


1.37** 


-0,25 


-0.18 


3.68** 


0.30 


1.41*' 


Large company 


1.Q4'* 


048** 


1.46" 


2.54'» 


-0.11 


1.69'' 


0,58*' 


Rsquared 


0.098 


0.181 


0.115 


0.103 


0.264 


0,126 


0.133 



^Variable is Importance scale divided by 10. 
•Si^iificant at the 0.10 level- 
♦♦Significant at the 0.05 level. 
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APPENDIX ill. Asssssrosnts of ftiittieal Influence 



Too Uttle Political Influence (5 - too little) 







Entre- 


Union 


Execu- 


Small 


Federal 


Foreign 






Teachers 


preneurs 


Leaders 


tives Bus. Own. Workers 


Companies 


Farmers 






0.02 


0.03** 


0.03* • 


-0.03" 


0.08* • 


0.02 


-0.05** 


M?ie 


-0.24** 


0.05 


0.02 


-0.03 


-0.02 


0.01 


0.02 


-0.09** 


Minority 


0.I2* 


-0.09 


0.37'* 


™0.04 


0.04 


0.09 


0.06 


-0J4** 


NEtive 




o.ir* 


0.07 


0.02 


0.03 


0.06 


-ai2** 


0.22" 


Income 


-0.22* 


0.22* 


-0.15 


0.01 


0.09 


'-0.26** 


0.12 


-0 06 


Yrs school 


0.00 


0.01 • 


-0.05*' 


-0.03" 


0.01 


0.03** 


0.01 


-0.01 


College 


0.13* 


0.10* 


0J3'' 


0.16*' 


-0.01 


0.04 


0.14*' 


-0.01 


Size 


0.05 


-0.01 


0.02 


0.02 


-o.a4** 


0.07* • 


-0.05** 


0.00 


Education 


0.15* 


-0 02 


0.04 


-0.20*' 


0.00 


0.07 


on 


0.05 


Government 


-0.01 


-0.25** 


-0.01 


-0.07 


-^0.04 


0.41** 


- 0.03 


0.11 


Bus owner 


-0.07 


0.09 


-0.11* 


0.08 


0.05 


-0.02 


-0.06 


-0.00 


Prcv owner 


-0.00 


0.01 


-0.13" 


0.02 


0.01 


-0.02 


-0.10* 


0.02 



East 


-0.10* 


-0.05 


0.00 


-0.08* 


-0 02 


-0.04 


-0.06 


0,01 


Midwest 


-0.03 


-0.03 


-0,01 


0,02 


002 


-0.06 


-0.04 


-0,03 


South 


0.09* 


-0.04 


0.05 


0.08** 


-0.01 


0.03 


0.02 


0.01 


West 


0.04 


0J2" 


-0.04 


-0.03 


0.01 


0.07 


0.08* 


0.01 


Detroit 


-0.14** 


0.01 


0.04 


0-06 


-0.06 


0.17*» 


0.20** 


-0.00 


Michigan 


-G.27** 


- 0.09* 


0.00 


O.IO" 


-0.07* 


-0.01 


0.09" 


-0.04 


Importance of:* 


















Opportunity 


0.01 


-0.00 


0.00 


-0 01 


-0 00 


-0.00 


0.02* • 


o.or 


Entrepreneur 


0.01 


003" 


0.00 


-0,02** 


0,01 


0.00 


0.01 


0,00 


Small bus 


-O.Dl 


001 


-0.02* 


-0.01 


0,02* • 


-0.01 


-0.01 


0.01 


Large comp 


-0.01 


-0.01 


0.00 


0,03" 


-0.02** 


0.01 


-0.00 


-0,00 


R'Squarcd 


0.092 


0-044 


0.075 


0.045 


0.041 


0.050 


0.044 


0.04 



■Variable is importance scale divided by 10. 
•Significant at the 0.10 level. 
••Significant at the 0.05 level. 
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APPENDIX IV. i^rceptioiis of Business Ownership 





improve 


Not 


More 


Avoid 


Good lime 


Disapprove: 


Viiriaoie 




Compete 


Control 


Failure 


to Start 


Daugh^ 


Son 


Age 


0.00 


-0.08" 


-0.06*' 


-0.07*' 


0.03 


0.08** 


0.06*^ 


Male 


-0.12'* 


0.00 


-0.06 


-O.IO** 


-^0.08 


-0.07' 


-0.06 


Minority 


-0.06 


-0.01 


0.00 


-0,04 


0.16** 


-0.17** 


-0.20'' 


Native 


0.02 


0.07 


-0.03 


0.09 


0.05 


-0.12*' 


0.00 


Income 




0.34" 


~ 0.40 


0.31 


— 0.16 


-0.25'' 


-0.23" 


Schooling 


-0.03'' 


0.04 


o.oo 


0.07* • 


-0.01 


-0.03** 


-0,01 


College 


0.14'* 


0.03 


-0.06 


0.12 


-0.14* 


003 


0.01 


Size 


0.00 


0.01 


0,01 


-0.01 


-0.05'* 


-^0.02 


-0.04*^ 


Education 


o.n 


0.12 


0.13 


~0.22** 


0.15 


0.04 


0.09 


GovdTuneni 


0.21** 


0.16' 


-0.02 


0.05 


0.10 


0.14 


0.11 


Bus owner 




U. 1 5 


U,U3 


U.l 7 


" u. 19 


-0J9** 


-0.18'" 


Prcv owner 


-0.05 


0.09 


0.13^ 


o.ir 


0.09 


-0 05 


-0.09* 


East 


-0.01 


0.11' 


-0.07 


-0,03 


-0.09 


--0-01 


-0.04 


Midwest 


-0.06 


-^0.02 


0.02 


-0.04 


0 20'' 


0.03 


0.04 


South 


0.06 


-0.08 


-0.10 


0.04 


-0-02 


0-01 


0.00 


West 


0.02 


-0-Q2 


0.14*' 


0.03 


-0.09 


--0.03 


-0.01 


Detroit 


0.04 


0.15'* 


0.00 


0.02 


-0-28*' 


0.02 


0.05 


Michigan 


0.09' 


0.06 


0.18" 


-0.02 


-0.15** 


0.01 


0.02 


R-squared 


0.038 


0091 


0.021 


0.102 


0.047 


0.130 


0.190 



•Significant ai the O.IO level. 
••Significant ac the 0.05 level. 
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APPENDIX V. How Easy to Start Buthistt? 

Difficulty tot How Easy to Start Business for: Unlikety to: 





Start 


Grow 


White 




White 




Use 






Business 


BuslncM 


Man 


Man 


Woman 


Woman 


Savlnfis 


Borrow 


Age 


0.66 


0.98" 


-1.80" 


-1.61" 


0.22 


-0.86' 




0.20* 


Male 


-4.95" 


-5.31" 


-6.45" 


-3.77" 


-1.61 


-2.94" 




-0.18* 


Minority 


-1.42 


-4.04" 


8.74" 


-10.66" 


10.50" 


0.65 


0.16 


-0.23* 


Native 


3.09* 


1.23 


1.94 


-2.25 


1.45 


0.O6 


0.02 


0.02 


iDcome 


-7.30" 


-0.50 


6.83" 


-0.77 


1.09 


-0.44 


--0.13 


-0.72* 


Schooling 


0.16 


0.17 


0.33 


-0.83" 


-0.28 


- 1.20** 


0.02 


-0.05" 


College 


- 1.32 


0.65 


-1.19 


0.43 


0.66 


2.21 


-0.01 


-0.07 


Size 


0.04 


-0.37 


-0.27 


-0.12 


0.58 


-0,16 


0.02 


0,01 


EducaticHi 


2.77 


1.79 


-4.00 


-4.39* 


-3.66 


-5.46" 


0.14 


0.28* 


Gov*mnt 


-1.65 


2.29 


-1.16 


2.16 


-1.72 


1.47 


0.13 


0,25 


Bus own 


-6.07** 


-4.09" 


-0.30 


0.29 


1,06 


0.66 


-0.27** 


-0.17 


Prcv own 


-3.45' 


-4.29" 


1.43 


0.09 


1.20 


1.93 


-0.17* 


-0.04 



-0.I9* 
0.08 
-^0.10 
0.22* 
-0.26* 
- 0,00 

Hard to: 

Start bus* "-0.02 0.0! 

Growbus» 0,06** 0.05* 

Avoid &il -1.4P' 0,12 -0.I4** -0.14* 



East 


1.00 


0.18 


0.53 


-2.40 


-0.05 


-018 


-0.01 


Midwest 


1.88 


1,75 


-0.69 


0.96 


-0.19 


-0.51 


0.03 


South 


-0.63 


-1.57 


0.31 


2.76" 


-0.59 


1.46 


-0.09 


West 


-2.25 


-0.36 


-0,16 


- 1.32 


0.83 


-077 


0.05 


Detroit 


-3 96* 


-1.59 


5.59" 


0.15 


4.10" 


0.05 


-0.21* 


Michigan 


-2.20 


-1.73 


-0.61 


1.59 


1.33 


2.00 


0.03 



R squared 0.039 0.023 0.074 0.049 0 039 0.016 0.075 0,057 

» Variable U diflkulty scale divided by 10. 
•Significant ai the 0.10 level 
••Significant at the 0.05 level 
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APPENDIX VI. Summary of Rasponses - NaUonil Sample 



Occi^aticn's Political Influence: 





Much too 




About 


Too 


Much Too 


Don't 




Much 


Too Much 


Right 


Uttle 


Uttte 


Know 


Teachers 


2.3 


9.6 


33.5 


39.5 


13.3 


19 


Entrepreneurs 


2.0 


14.2 


38,9 


36.3 


6.5 


2.2 


Union leaders 


21.1 


52.2 


17.6 


63 


12 


1.6 


Executives 


18.5 


54.6 


22.4 


2.3 


0.5 


1.7 


Small business owners 


0.3 


2.7 


26.4 


59,3 


10.3 


1.0 


Federal workers 


8.9 


29.2 


41.6 


15.0 


2.5 


2.9 


Farmers 


0.2 


4.1 


17.1 


56.0 


21.3 


1.3 


Foreign companies 


19.8 


55.1 


15.9 


4.3 


0.8 


4.1 



If Child Started Busine»? 

Stfongiy Stfoisgty 

Approve Approve Neither Disapprove Dissqjpfove 

Daughter 333 55.3 19 7.7 1.8 

Son 37.1 54.9 1,5 5.4 l.l 



Perceptions About Business Ownerehip 

Strongly 



Way to improve self 

Not compete with 
former company 

Owners have more 
control over life 

Avoid £ailurc 

Next 2 yrs good time 
to start business 



Agree 

30.6 

2.6 

21,6 
2.8 

4,6 



Agree 

55.2 

16.2 

4.8 
21.7 

49.8 



Neither 

2.8 

2.3 

3.5 
1.6 

7.5 



Disagree 

10.4 

58.1 

267 
57.5 

339 



Strongly 
Disagree 

1.0 

20.8 

3.4 
164 

46 



Obtain Funds to Start Business: 

Very 

Ukcly Ukcly 

32,2 



Use savings? 
Borrow? 



15.7 
24.0 



33,9 



Neither 

53 
4.5 



Unlil(.e!y 

18.8 
15.6 



Very 
Unlikeiy 

28.0 
22.0 
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Summary of Responses - National Sample 
(continued) 



Numerical Rank* 

Mean 

Greater 75 or 90 or Rank 

than 50 Greater Greater 100 Re^ionse 



Importance of: (0 - No Importance, 50 ^ Average Importance 100 ^ Extreme Impor- 
tance) 

Entrepreneurs 64.6 54.6 31 2 21.7 69,7 

Small Business 69.8 579 32.9 24.0 71.7 

Large Companies 759 66J 41.9 25.5 75.0 



Eeelings Towards: (0 = Very Unfarvorable, 100 = Extremely Favorable) 



Teachers 


85.1 


74.5 


54.4 


39.4 


81.3 


Entrepreneurs 


70.6 


56.8 


28.0 


18.8 


71.8 


Union leaders 


28.7 


20.1 


9.0 


63 


45.3 


Executives 


46.9 


29.8 


12,8 


7.9 


58.2 


Small business 


78.7 


62.3 


32.4 


21.7 


75.1 


Federal workers 


46.6 


32.6 


134 


8.2 


58.2 


Farmers 


86.6 


76.0 


50.3 


338 


81.4 



Difficult for Self to: (0 - Very Easy, 100 - Extremely Difficult) 

Start own business 65,4 579 382 30,1 71.7 

Grow into large business 74 7 68,4 52,5 37.0 772 



Easy for Otfiers to Start Business, (0 = Impossibility, 100 = Certainty) 



White men 


76.2 


64.8 


38.8 


295 


75.2 


White women 


46,2 


283 


11.3 


94 


570 


Black men 


30.6 


188 


93 


7.4 


487 


Black women 


22.0 


13.2 


7.5 


5.9 


41.^. 



•The following example illustrates the proper way to read the summary of responses on this page: 77 2% 
of all survey respondents rated the importance of creating Economic Opportunity as a public issue above 
50 (average importance) on a scale of 0 (no importance) to IOC (extreme importance). Moving across 
the row, 677^ of all respondents rated Economic Of^rtunity at 75 or above, while 37.5% felt the 
problem deserved a rating of 90 or greater. Over one-quarter of all respondents (26,8% ) rated it a lOO 
(extreme Importance). 
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